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Tur effect whith is produded’s upon the stranger who 
for the first time walks through the streets of Rouen, 
is described by all travellers as remarkable and pe- 
culiar. The general arrangement of the city,—the 
character of its architecture,—and the bustling ap- 
pearance of the multitudes which throng its crowded 
thoroughfares,—all serve to convince him that he is 
decidedly in one of the most picturesque, though he 
may not be in one of the most elegant, cities that he 
has ever seen. Dr. Dibdin unhesitatingly pronounces 
it to be the most extraordinary city in the world; 
and such it may easily seem to the eye of an anti- 
quary, or of one who delights in bemg surrounded 
with objects which carry him back to the olden 
time. “One rubs one’s eyes,” says that gentleman, 
“and fancies one is dreaming, upon being carried 
through the streets of this old-fashioned place; or 
that, by some secret talismanic touch, we are abso- 
lutely mingling with human beings and objects of art 
at the commencement of the sixteenth century ;—so 
very curious, and out of the common routine of 
things, is almost every object connected with Rouen.” 

This city stands on the right bank of the Seine, 
about seventy miles to the north-west of Paris. It 
boasts a delightful situation, being embosomed in a 
beautiful valley, which is encircled towards the north 
by a range of lofty hills; while on the south it is 
washed by the waters of the river, which flows in a 
winding course, “ proud of its willowy banks, and 
tufted islands.” In approaching it by the road 


leading from Dieppe, the traveller has a very fine view 
of the town, when, after a long ascent, he reaches 
the edge of this amphitheatre of hills, and looks 


down upon it, seated in the plain beneath. As he 
draws nearer, he enters a noble alley of tall trees, 
which in the summer season spread their arches of 
foliage above his head, and allow him enly at intervals 
to catch a glimpse of the buildings of the city. The 
most famous prospect, however, is that obtained 
from a part of the rising grounds ealled the Mount 
of St. Catherine: it is said to be magnificent beyond 
description. At one glance, the whole town is seen 
beneath ip its full extent—“an immense stately 
mass of dark gray stone.’ In the midst of the 
general heap, and rising far above it, the eye instantly 
distinguishes the double towers of the old Gothie 
Cathedral, and the tapering spires of other churches, 
all lifting their heads aloft, to overlook, as it were, 
“the rich sunny valleys which stretch away in the 
distance,” The whole surface of the hills is highly 
cultivated, and “sprinkled with gardens and villas to 
the very tep;” while at times the walk leading to the 
summit of the mount is crowded with people enjoying 
the scene,—* adding to its animation by their intelli- 
gent, varying looks, and adorning it by their pic- 
turesque and richly-coloured dresses.” 

There is no town in England resembling Rouen, 
or caleulated to eonvey a very distinct notion of its 
appearance and general attractions. Dr. Dibdin says 
that Chester can alone give an idea of it, although 
the similitade holds only im some particulars. Another 
modern writer says decidedly, that there is no town 
in England at the same time so fine and so finely 
situated as Rouen. Oxford, which is as fine in its 
buildings and associations, has not the same advan- 
tages of situation; and Bristol, which presents as fine 
a mass of buildi wants the same striking accom- 
paniments,—* the pomp of groves, and garniture of 
fields.’ The comparison with Oxford was made two 
centuries ago by our countryman, Peter Heylin, whose 
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ingenuity discovered some fanciful points of resem- 
blance between the two cities. “In ten hours,” he 
says, speaking of his approach te Rauen;.“ our eart 
dragged us thither, the whole journey being in all six 
leagues French,—admirable speed! About three of 
the clock in the afternoon, we had a sight of the 
town, daintily seated in a valley on the river Seine, 
I know not any town better situate, Oxford excepted, 
which, indeed, it much resembleth in situation. 
There are no fortifications encircling Rouen at the 
present day, though of course it is provided with 
those barriers which usually impede the entrance into 
French towns. Its walls and castles were levelled 
with the ground many years ago, and peaceful boule- 
vards are now to be seen where formerly bristling 
ramparts frowned. Yet we are told, that, to borrow 
the pun of which old Peter Heylin is guilty, when 
describing Paris, Rouen i is still a strong city, “ for it 
taketh you by the nose.” Few of our countrymen, 


‘in describing it, fail to remark the dirtiness of the 


streets, and the offensive odours which commonly 
prevail in them: “ the filth is extreme,” says Mr. 
Dawson Turner, “ villanous smells overcome you in 
every quarter, and from every quarter.” The reproach 
is one not uncommonly urged against French towns ; 
the wonder is that the citizens themselves are uncon- 
seious of their being open to it. A considerable 
degree of improvement has taken place of late years ; 
yet more than a century ago, a French writer, who 
has left us a history and description of Rouen in two 
ponderous volumes, spoke of the magnificence of 
its buildings, and the eare displayed in keeping the 
streets clean, as being among those eharaeteristics of 
the city, which were so well known, and so generally 
admitted, that it was quite unnecessary to dilate 
upon them. 

The internal disposition of this city betrays all the 
apparent features of antiquity: the streets are narrow 
and crooked, while their gloom is deepened by the 
loftiness.of the houses on either side. This is pecu- 
liarly the case in the older quarters, which are those 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the cathedral ; 
there the houses have a very crazy appearance, look- 
ing indeed as though it would take but a moderate 
breeze to bring them down about the heads of their 
occupants : they are mostly built of lath and plaster, 
having the larger timbers, which form their frame- 
work, completely exposed to view, and conspicuously 
painted red or black. They usually consist of four 


| stories, and seem higher than they are, because their 


fronts are so very narrow ; the upper floors and the 
roofs (which are covered with “ innumerable, small, 
tile-fashioned pieces of wood, like scales,”) project 
boldly, and by their overshadowing masses, render 
the air of the streets still more heavy and gloomy to 
the eye of one passing beneath. A striking contrast 
to these antique thoroughfares is afforded by the 
broad and spacious quays which open on the river ; 
there the sun shines freely, and there the “ glittering 
streamers at innumerable mast-heads’” present a 
pleasing sign of the wealth and prosperity of the 
town. All the activity of commerce is there dis- 
played, and, on a fine day, hours might be spent with 
pleasure by a stranger, in contemplating the animated 
and interesting scene which is there presented to his 
view. Some of the houses bordering on the quays 
are in the old style; there are others of more modern 
architecture, which are built of white brick or stone, 
and are described as “ really handsome, or it might 
be said elegant,” edifices, though they look rather odd 
by the side of their dingy quaint neighbours of lath 
and plaster. 

__The subject of the engraving which we have 
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selected for the illustration of our article, is one of 
the greatest curiosities in Rouen ; it is called, empha- 
tically, La Grosse Horloge, which may be vulgarly 
translated “ The Big Clock.” The precise number of 
years which it has been in existenfce is not exactly 
known ; the fact of its great antiquity is undoubted. 
Though not remarkable for any of those fanciful 
complications of machinery which distinguish the 
old clocks that are to be found at Strasburg*, and 
in other parts of Europe, it usually finds a place 
in the lists of the most famous among the early spe- 
cimens of the modern horological art. The celebrated 
French antiquary, Millin, in giving a notice of it, 
thinks it a proper and convenient peg whereon to 
hang a lengthened dissertation upon the progress of 
clock-making, and the general history of contrivances 
for the measurement of time. The stone arch in 
which this clock is placed runs right across the 
street, which has obtained the name of the Rue de la 
Grosse Horloge; it was built in the year 1527. 

In former years this clock was, in all probability, 
the honoured time-piece of the whole city,—a sort of 
oracle which regulated the daily proceedings of the 
good citizens of Rouen; it was then an object of 
great care, and was placed under the especial super- 
intendence of a master-clockmaker, who was allowed 
a residence and a reasonable salary. “It is called 
the Grosse Horloge,” says an old French writer, 
“ because it is the most considerable and best regu- 
lated of all the clocks of Rouen ;” but its name has 
far outlived its merits, and we must now refer its 
honours to an age bygone. At the present day it is 
remarkable, as Dr. Dibdin says, rather for its anti- 
quity than for the regularity of its movements; in 
appearance it is heavy and clumsy, yet not wanting 
in a certain old-fashioned richness of ornament. “ No 
inhabitant living on either side of it, whether sta- 
tionary or removing beneath it, ever now thinks of 
lifting his eyes towards this object, which formerly 
perhaps commanded the admiration of the young and 
the respect of the old. Ancient usages,” adds this 
lover of antiquity, “‘ are speedily forgotten, and what 
we are in the habit of contemplating when young, 
ceases to attract attention in maturer years.” 

To the left of the Grosse Horloge, there will be seen 
in our engraving a portion of the tall tower called the 
Belfry ; it contains the bell which is commonly spoken 
of as belonging to the clock, and which used in the 
olden time to be deemed of as much importance as 
the clock itself. It was customary to sound it upon 
the occasion of any public rejoicing, “in which all 
France was bound to take an interest,’ as an old 
writer expresses it: also at the celebration of certain 
municipal ceremonies, and upon the occurrence of a 
fire or any other calamity; and besides serving these 
particular uses, it used to be tolled every evening at 
nine o'clock, to recall the soldiers of the garrison to 
their quarters, and to warn the inhabitants of the 
shutting of the city gates, so that those who were 
without the walls might not fail to return, at the risk 
of passing the night in the suburbs,—“ but not,” 
says Dr. Dibdin, “for the purpose of extinguishing 
their fires—no curfew—as in times of old with us.” 
Yet some French writers say that before William the 
First imposed that obnoxious regulation upon his 
English subjects, which, as our readers are aware, he 
introduced soon after the Conquest, he had already 
established it in his Norman dominions. The bell is 
still rung regularly every evening at nine o'clock; 
and it also still serves, or did till lately, to sound an 
alarm on the occurrence of a fire. Our readers are 
aware that to deprive towns of their bells was a mark 


* See Saturday Magazne, Vol III., p. 156. 
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of degradation often inflicted in former times as a 
punishment for revoltt. Between four and five 
hundred years ago, the bell which we have described, 
was of sufficient importance to be confiscated by the 
King of France, on account of the use to which it 
had been turned during a rebellion. 

In the year 1381, when great troubles arose all 
over that kingdom, in consequence of the attempt 
made by King Charles the Sixth to impose new taxes 
on his people, the cities of Normandy were not back- 
ward in expressing their discontent. In some ef 
them the disturbances were attended with great loss 
of life; at Rouen there was less bloodshed than at 
the others, but the tumult was very considerable. 
The people assembled in one of the market-places, 
and proceeded to the election of a king, whom they 
resolved to have for a master in the stead of their 
lawful monarch. The choice fell upon an honest 
citizen, who was anything but inclined for the 
honours intended him; all his excuses were, how- 
ever, unavailing, and after being carried in procession 
through the city, he was placed upon athrone. He 
then received the homage of the multitude, and was 
required, according to the favourite custom of tur- 
bulent mobs, to promise that, in his reign, no new 
tax should be imposed. The popular monarch 
readily assented to everything that was asked of 
him ; but being infinitely more wise and prudent than 
his subjects, he made his escape from the scene of 
folly as quickly as he could. The proceedings of the 
rebels were, however, carried to a more serious point 
than the election of a mock king; the houses of the 
public functionaries were pillaged, as were also the 
mansions of the more opulent citizens and several 
monasteries, among which was the celebrated abbey 
of St. Quen. An attempt was even made upon the 
castle; but the more sensible part of the towns- 
people now thought it time to exert themselves for 
the prevention of greater disorders. They accordingly 
took up arms, and uniting their forces to those of 
the commandant of the fortress, at length succeeded 
in dispersing the rebels. The king approached the 
city soon afterwards: he was met by a deputation of 
the citizens, who exhorted him to be merciful, and 
his anger was appeased by the punishment of two of 
the leaders of the mutiny. Still the tax, which had 
been the original cause of the disturbance, continued 
to be imposed even with additional severity. 

A few years afterwards the king sent an intimation 
to the authorities of the city, that the bell which we 
have described, and which is spoken of as the Rembol, 
and as being situated in the Place of the Massacre, 
had been confiscated by his Majesty, and given to a 
certain individual who was mentioned in the royal 
letters, and to whom it was ordered to be delivered ; 
the reason assigned for the confiscation was, that the 
bell had been rung, during the late disturbances, for 
pretty much the same purpose, that the beils of 
France were rung for in the Revolution,—to sound 
the alarm, or the focsin, as it was called, and so col- 
lect together all the evil-disposed. 

The view of the Grosse Horloge in our engraving is 
taken from the end of the Rue de la Grosse Horloge. 
On the opposite side of the archway, and at the foot 
of the belfry tower, is the “ Fountain of the Massacre,’ 
as it is called;—one of the numerous sources from 
which the people of the city are supplied with water. 
-On the site of this fountain, once s.ood the “ Gate of 
the Massacre:”” so named because if: opened into the 
“Street of the Massacre;” and the street itself ob- 
tained that ferocious appellation from the number of 
butchers who resided in it. 


t_See Saturday Magasine, Vol. IV., p. + p. 147, 
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MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE IRISH 
PEASANTRY. 
I. 


- A hardy race, inured to toil, 

But proud of heart, impatient of offence, 

With passions strong, and bold, and full of fire, 
Yet kind in speech, and to the stranger's call 
‘Their doors are never closed.— Anonymous. 


From the relative situation of the northern and 
eastern parts of Ireland to Scotland and Wales, it is 
evident, even were history and tradition silent on the 
subject, that these districts became the first settle- 
ments of adventurers from the shores of Britain. 
The original inhabitants gradually retired, as the 
invaders, either by conquest or treaty, extended their 
dominion, which was distinguished by a line of de- 
marcation called the Pale: and all who remained 
without the Pale were excluded from the protection 
of the English laws. The project of confining the 
native Irish within the province of Connaught, by 
the boundary of the Shannon, has been ascribed to 
Cromwell. 

The southern and western counties are, therefore, 
unquestionably those in which, at present, national 
peculiarities shuuld be sought, and where primitive 
manners have been least affected by foreign innova- 
tion, although the intercourse between the south of 
Ireland and Spain appears to have been extensive 
from the earliest period to the close of the sixteenth 
century. Both the fanciful eye of the antiquary, and 
the more sober one of the agricultural tourist, have 
observed the Spanish contour of feature in the pea- 
santry of Kerry. The difference of costume and 
personal appearance, in the lower orders of different 
districts, can scarcely fail of being remarked, and the 
inhabitants of one barony are easily distinguished, 
by their peculiar dress, from those of another. On 
the border of the counties Cork and Limerick, the 
women are generally short and plump figures; the 
men well proportioned, tall, and rather handsome. 
In some of the southern parts of Cork and Kerry, 
the very reverse is the case; and, in the latter county, 
the race of small and hardy mountaineers, with light 
hair, gray eyes, and florid complexion, added to a 
circular form of countenance, are strangely contrasted 
with the tall, spare persons of the Spanish race, if 1 
may so term them, with sallow visage, dark, sunken 
eye, and jet-black hair, falling loosely over their 
shoulders; wearing the great-coat in the fashion of a 
mantle, fastened by one button under the chin, and 
its sleeves hanging down unoccupied by the arms. 

In the county Limerick, the men’s dress is in- 
variably of a gray (or pepper and salt colour) pro- 
duced by a mixture of black and white wool, without 
any process of dyeing. In the eastern parts of the 
county Cork, dark blue is the predominant colour; 
whilst, in the western parts, and in the county Kerry, 
light or powder blue is almost universally worn. The 
same peculiarity, but in a less degree, extends to 
female dress. In the eastern baronies of the county 
Cork and county Limerick, cloaks of the brightest 
red are seen. In the west of Cork and Kerry, dark 
blue and gray prevail. 

The cloak is a part of dress apparently never su- 
perfiuous to an Irishwoman, and is constantly used 
with the hood over the head, even during the hottest 
days of Summer. Those who are not so fortunate as 
to possess a cloak, turn the skirt of their gown or an 
apron over their shoulders, and in this huddled style 
proceed about their out-door occupations with as 
little alacrity as might be expected. A brown stuff 
gown and green petticoat is the popular costume, 
with stockings of the brightest blue; but these latter 
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are by no means an indispensable part of dress, and, 
truth to say, are not often seen; neither are shoes 
considered of any importance, but rather a fatiguing 
incumbrance, gladly dismissed when opportunity 
offers, and scarcely ever worn but on the Sabbath and 
other holidays. Journeys are invariably performed 
barefooted, the shoes and stockings tied together and 
thrown across the arm. There is, however, a strong 
desire to possess a pair of silver buckles, or a silver 
clasp for the cloak, such ornaments being considered 
as marks of consequence; and they are handed down 
from mother to daughter with the greatest care. 
Bonnets are quite unknown, the hood of the cloak 
answering all demands for the head, which is, how- 
ever, sometimes adorned by a high-cauled mob-cap. 
The fodaheen, or little hood, is also a favourite head- 
dress, more particularly with those advanced in life, 
and is formed by a handkerchief carefully folded 
round the head, and tied in a knot under the chin. 

The custom of greeting with a benediction has 
been practised in Ireland from time immemorial. It 
is perhaps of Eastern origin. Persons on a journey 
are saluted with various and peculiar phrases, appro- 
priate to the time of day, the nature of the road they 
are pursuing, or other circumstances, LEarly in the 
morning, or on the approach of night, you hear such 
as “God speed you,” “God and the blessed Virgin 
attend you,” “ The blessed Patrick go with you,” &c. ; 
but if the traveller has to apprehend danger on his 
route, the expressions are more energetic, as “ Safe 
home to you by the help of God,” “ God guide and 
protect you, and lead you in safety to your own 
home, with the blessing of all the saints.” 

The maledictions of the peasantry are very power- 
ful, and embrace a climax of evils, gradually uscend- 
ing to the most dreadful imprecations, from “‘ May 
the grass grow upon the threshold of your dwell- 
ing,” or “‘ May you stand friendless and alone in this 
world.” Their exclamations and apostrophes are 
singular and figurative, often poetical, and sometimes 
touching on the sublime. An Irish appeal is ever 
made to the feelings, not to the judgment, and the 
passions are assailed by a burst of thought that, 

Like unexpected lighi, suprises. 

There is something remarkable in the ideas of 
freedom and independence vaguely floating in the 
mind of an Irish peasant: they seem only inferior to 
his pride, which exists in a degree wholly irrecon- 
cilable with his condition: a thousand evils are the 
result. ‘I would, since your honour bids me, but 
that I scorn to demean myself,” is a reply proof 
against any argument that reason or propriety can 
suggest. Bishop Berkeley has mentioned a kitchen 
wench in his family who refused to carry out cinders, 
because she was descended from the ancient kings of 
Ireland; and it would be ludicrous, were it not me- 
lancholy, to observe the consequence derived from 
this “pride of ancestry.” The usual language of 
condolence on a change of fortune is—‘ He, whose 
father was a real and undoubted gentleman, and 
whose mother was born and bred a gentlewoman, 
ay, and her mother before her.” Every person 
therefore in Ireland is a gentleman, or was a gentle- 
man, or is related to a gentleman*; and hence un- 
fortunately arises a self-conviction that their ancestors 
having formerly possessed estates, they are therefore 
entitled to them. 

Poor, proud, and sensitive, the Irish character is 
one to excite our pity, were not those feelings in some 
measure deadened by the counteraction of others, 


* A statute passed in Queen Anne’s reign directs the punishment 
of all loose vagrants, and such as pretend to be “ Irish gentlemen,” 
— will net work, but demand victuals and coshering from house to 

ouse 
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and yet no doubt can be entertained of their innate 
existence. In communicating with the peasantry, 
every account given by them is in a strain of hyper- 
bule. I have heard the resident of a mud-cabin 
speak with perfect assurance of his drawing-room,— 
an apartment in the roof, to which he ascended by 
means of a ladder; and the foot-way through his half 
acre of cabbage-garden, has become the road through 
his farm. 

The letter of a village-piper, requesting payment 
for his professional exertions at some little féte given 
by the lady of the manor, is a curiosity in its way, 
and I can vouch for its genuineness, being acquainted 
with the parties. 


To the Hon. Mrs. B———— 
Mapam,—The Bearer hereof is the piper that played for 
your Lordable fathily at the Terrace on the 12th inst., and 
I am referred to your Honour for my hire. Your Ladyship's 
pardon for my boldness would be almost a sufficient com- 
pensation for my labour. Patrick WaALsH. 


It is to be hoped that the ideal consequence which 
this strain of hyperbole produces may lighten at least 
the mental wretchedness of the Irish labourer's con- 
dition ; for to whatever causes the present abject state 
of the peasantry has been ascribed, no one can doubt 
the fact. 

The average annual rent of a cabin may be about 
forty shillings, or, with a patch of ground, perhaps 
fifty shillings. Miserable and destitute of comfort as 
these hovels are, the benighted peasant or houseless 
mendicant, who raises the latch with the benediction, 
“God save all here !” is confident of receiving shelter, 
and every rite of hospitality, as far as it is in the 
power of the inmates to bestow them. He is wel- 
comed to the best seat the cabin affords ; the largest 


potato is selected from the dish and placed before 
him ; and that “ reserve towards strangers which alike 
characterize the Englishman and his mastiff,” is un- 


known. This hospitality is not confined solely to 
the cottage, but seems a national trait, which those 
who have visited the country, whatever may be their 
condition, are bound in gratitude to acknowledge. 

A love of drinking, which is said to be a prevailing 
passion with the Irish, may be ascribed to a variety 
of causes: to a natural fondness of excitement, to 
convivial feelings, or the extravagant notions too 
generally encouraged of universal hospitality. The 
cheap rate at which illicit spirit is sold in Ireland, 
and the facility of procuring this potent beverage, 
are strong temptations to indulgence. And, indeed, 
the patrons, or meetings on saint-days, equal, if not 
exceed, the riot of an ancient Bacchanalia. 

A peasant, after suffering from the ill consequences 
of intoxication, will often forswear liquor of any kind 
for a given period; or will take an oath not to taste 
spirits within a certain barony, or “in any house,” 
or “either in or out of a house;” and though these 
vows are sometimes religiously observed, yet are they 
as frequently evaded by various and amusing strata- 
gems: for instance, a man will walk ten miles with 
the whiskey in his hand, until arrived without the 
prescribed boundary; or, in the second case, drink 
it in the open air; and even where he has pledged 
himself to drink “ neither in nor out of a house,” his 
ingenuity has devised a mode of doing so, with one 
foot within the door and the other without; and, 
when he swears by all he considers holy, to drink 
“ not a drop at all at all,” he surmounts his difficulty 
by eating the bread he has sopped in the cratur. 

It is not surprising that wine or spirits should be 
considered an infallible remedy for every complaint, 
since the seat of every disease is believed to be in 
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the heart. The universal comment beside the bed 
of an invalid is— His poor heart just wants a little 
drop of comfort to nourish it;” and accordingly, the 
doors of the country gentry are daily beset with 
squalid applicants, each presenting a vial bottle, and 
beseeching a drop of wine, “for a poor man lying 
down in his sick bed yonder;” and, whatever may 
be the state of his pulse, a refusal is considered as 
little short of barbarity. 

Amongst the most striking remains of feudal man- 
ners are the contests between clans or factions, which 
so frequently occur, in open defiance of the civil 
authority. A fair, a patron, or other public meeting, 
seldom concludes without a pitched battle, and the 
loss of three or four lives; the weapons are commonly 
cudgels and stones ; but I once witnessed the gathering, 
as it was called, of a faction, for the purpose of 
deciding some matter of right, which had been thus 
disputed annually for more than forty years; where 
about twenty men were armed with muskets and 
fowling-pieces, and others with scythes, and bayonets 
stuck on poles. 

It is not unusual to seek a quarrel sufficient to 
authorize a general fight, and so inherent is the spirit 
leading to this kind of pastime, that rather than re- 
main an idle spectator of moderate enjoyment, or 
return quietly home with a head unbroken, a man 
will sometimes, from a mere love of combat, and 
without any malice, take off his coat, and holding it 
by the collar, trail it through the assembly, challenging 
or beguiling any one to step on it; which insult 
he no sooner succeeds in obtaining, than he feels 
justified in knocking down the offender, and the sport 
begins. The pleasure derived from this sort of occu- 
pation, may, doubtless, be felt by men who will tell 
you, they carry a cudgel “just to keep the cold out 
of their hands.” 

The mode in which a farmer obtains his supply of 
fuel for the Winter is somewhat singular. His inten- 
tion of cutting turf on a particular day in the ensuing 
week is generally announced at the parish chapel, 
and, on the appointed morning, all his neighbours and 
friends (some of whom have perhaps travelled ten or 
twelve miles,) assembie for the purpose of assisting 
in the labour. Emulation produces exertion, and, 
owing to the number of hands employed, the work: is 
quickly performed,—four or five hours being the 
usual time devoted to the purpose. No wages are 
given on these occasions, but, to compensate for non- 
payment, there is always a feast (if it may be so 
called) prepared, with the addition of a piper. These 
are termed Mihill meetings; and the same custom 
prevails at haymaking. 

The festivities and customs peculiar to certain sea- 
sons of the year are many of them curious, and may 
be novel to the English reader. They resemble, in a 
great degree, those of the Scottish peasantry, and 
are, as in the Highlands, more vigorously observed 
than in England, where civilization has destroyed 
most of the ancient and mysterious feelings productive 
of such rites. 

On the last night of the year, a cake is thrown 
against the outside door of each house by the head 
of the family, which ceremony is said to keep out 
hunger during the ensuing one; and the many thou- 
sand practical illustrations of the fallacy of this 
artifice have not yet succeeded in producing conviction 
of the same. On the anniversary of St. Stephen, (the 
day after Christmas Day,) it is customary for groups 
of young villagers to bear about a holly-bush adorned 
with ribbons, and having many wrens depending from 
it. This is carried from house to house with some 
ceremony, the “ Wren-boys” chanting several verses, 
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the burden of which may be collected from the fol- 
lowing lines of their song :— 

The Wren, the Wren, the king of all birds, 

St. Stephen’s day was caught in the furze; 

Although he is little, his family’s great ; 

I pray you, good landlady, give us a treat. 
A small piece of money is usually bestowed on them, 
and the evening concludes in merry-making with the 
money thus eollected. 

On the eve of St. John and some other festivals, 
a broomstick dressed up as a figure, and called a 
Bredogue, is borne about in the twilight from one 
cabin to another, and suddenly pushed in at the door. 
The alarm or surprise occasioned by this feat produces 
some mirth. 

The superstitions of the Irish are generally of a 
harmless kind, that the mind rather lingers on with 
pleasure than turns from in disgust; but there is one 
superstition I have not yet named, of so horrible and 
diabolic a nature, that it was long before I could believe 
in its extensive existence; of which fact, however, 
minute inquiry and subsequent evidence have fully 
convinced me. I allude to the belief that the left 
hand of a corpse, if dipped into the milk-pail, has 
the effect of making the milk produce considerably 
more cream, and of a richer and better kind, than it 
would have done without this spell. In the year 
1816, I saw a woman who had been apprehended 
and taken into custody, on a charge of raising cream 
by means of a dead man’s hand,—and two hands, in 
a shocking state of putrefaction, were exhibited as 
evidences of the fact: it was afterwards, however, 
proved that these hands had been conveyed into the 
dairy by some persons who wished to injure the poor 
woman ; but the circumstance was sufficient to prove 
the existence of the superstition, which then became 
a general subject of conversation in the neighbourhood 
where it occurred. 

Courtship is generally commenced soon after the 
parties attain their teens. A numerous offspring is 
the result of early marriage; and it frequently hap- 
pens that the appearance of father and son is more 
like that of brothers; and they associate together 
rather with a fraternal feeling, than with that usually 
existing between parent and child. 

A house with three contiguous apartments is 
selected for a wedding; the reason of this is to 
preserve a distinction between the classes of company 
expected. The best apartment is reserved for the 
bride and bridegroom, the priest, the piper, and the 
more opulent and respectable guests, as the landlord, 
his family, and the neighbouring gentry, who are 
always invited and usually attend on such occasions. 
The second apartment is appropriated for the neigh- 
bours in general; and the third, or an out-house, is 
devoted to the reception of buckaughs, shulers, and 
other beggars. When the marriage is. celebrated, two 
collections are raised amongst the guests; the first 
for the priest, the other for the piper. The assembly 
does not take place until late in the evening, when 
the marriage ceremony is performed, and the fes- 
tivities seldom concluae before day-break the next 
morning. 

Buckanghs are a description of mendicants that, 
within th: se few years, have considerably diminished. 
The nam: implies a lame, or mutilated person; but 
vigorous young men may be found, who, having 
assumed the ragged garb, crave the privileges of the 
impotent and aged. In Ireland there are no gipsies, 
but their place is filled by buckaughs, who have the 
same wandering habits and adopt the same unsettled 
mode of life, without, however, entering into associa- 
tions or troops. 
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A buckaugh is a solitary and isolated being, one 
who seems to stand alone in the world, without appa- 
rent occupation or pursuit. He is met travelling 
both on the high road and in unfrequented paths, at 
all hours and in all seasons, his beard unshaven, and 
his body encased in a garment composed of shreds 
and patches, or, to use the more expressive local 
idiom, “ a coat all stitches and packthread.” Loaded 
with innumerable bags and wallets, he strides on, 
assisted by a long walking-pole, shod with iron, and 
terminated by a formidable spike. In the evening 
the buckaugh is seen seated beside the turf fire of 
the poor cottager’s hearth, partaking of his humble 
fare, the wallets and staff deposited in a corner of 
the cabin, and at night he reposes beside them on a 
bundle of straw. It is not uncommon to find these 
men with considerable literary acquirements: they 
are generally the possessors of several books and 
Irish manuscripts, which they have collected, and 
bear about from place to place with incredible fond- 
ness, nor can money always purchase part of their 
travelling library ; their knowledge of writing renders 
them acceptable guests to many farmers, whose cor- 
respondence is often entirely carried on by such 
agency. 

By the younger members of the family, buckaughs 
are generally looked upon with much regard, and 
made the mutual confidants of their rustic amours. 
These persons write love-letters and then secretly 
deliver them, commend the youth to his mistress and 
the girl to her lover, and are consequently caressed 
and consulted by all parties. A buckaugh is the 
umpire of rural disputes, and the ambassador from 
one clan or faction to another, in which diplomatic 
capacity he is termed “ the spokesman.” The super- 
abundance of potatoes and broken victuals bestowed 
upon them from motives of gratitude or charity, they 
usually sell to the family of the poor peasant, or to 
city mendicants, whom they consider as an inferior 
order of persons, and, in fact, they are so, as their 
respective means of gaining a livelihood are essentially 
at variance. Deeply conversant with character, this 
singular class of mendicants are quick, artful, and 
intelligent, but assume a careless and easy manner, 
seldom hesitating when it is for their own advantage, 
duping those who have confided in them, and yet I 
have heard instances of the almost chivalrous honour 
of a poor buckaugh. 

Beggars crowd rouné strangers at every town or 
village, in a manner tha‘ to the English traveller 
appears quite marvellous, always urging their demands 
in the imperative mood. “ Ah then, if you have one 
halfpenny in the world you shall give it me till I get 
some food for a sick child.” “Remember the poor, 
your honour; and may God increase you; a five- 
penny, your honour, would be nothing to the likes of 
ye; atenpenny, your honour, amongst us, and we 
will not grumble.” At least twenty of these demands 
at once assail you; and if you give to some, the re- 
inforcement of applicants becomes so numerous as 
to be quite deafening, invoking the most singular 
blessings on you and yours for ever; but, if you are 
“ hard-hearted,” bestowing as liberally their curses. 
The eloquence of an Irish mendicant is very peculiar, 
and sometimes incredible. I remember a poor blind 
woman, who, for many years, took her station every 
evening on George's Quay, in Cork, whose appeals 
to the passengers were made in the most figurative 
manner; and never, perhaps, was more poetry on the 
subject of blindness uttered than I have heard from 
her lips. 





[Abridged from Crorron Croxer’s Researches in the 
Svuth of Ireland, 
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THE TRUE BASIS OF EDUCATION. 
To all parents and guardians who are not tainted by 
the poison of infidelity, these few plain rules are 
earnestly recommended.—Build your system of edu- 
catiop on the basis of Religion: remember that the 
promises and threatenings of Christianity are not 
temporal but eternal; and that it is not a mere for- 
mulary of manners, or a code of observances, but 
an active principle, intended to prepare us for 
heaven. 
to what is expedient. Do not affect to be wiser than 
your Maker; and, above all, avoid those systems of 
morals which are contrary to Revelation. By attend- 


ing to the lessons of Holy Writ, and, above all, to | : 
| &e. The Chittagong, or Malay fowl, is a large variety, 


the sublime doctrine of immortality, you will send 
your children into the world with just notions of 
human life; you will prepare them to act and to 
suffer; you will fit them for disappointments ; you 
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Do not, therefore, limit your instructions / 





will enable them to bear that most severe of all | 


trials, prosperity, with humble gratitude and self- 


possessing prudence; and you will prepare them to | 


endure calamity with dignified patience. Teach them 
not to expect much; instruct them to think justly of 
themselves and kindly of others, and you will do 
more to ameliorate the condition of the human race 
than a legion of Theophilanthropists——Mrs. West. 

Retrer1on is equally the basis of private virtue and public 
faith; of the happiness of the individual, and the prospe 

rity of the nation ——-W. Barrow. 


Tue foundation of a good education should be laid in the 
nursery ; and when a mother gives up her children to the 
instruction of strangers, she ought, at least, to stipulate for 
a continuance of religious instruction—Mars. TRIMMER. 


ATTENTION to the first unfolding of the infant mind will 
greatly facilitate the future labours of the parent; whilst 
improper indulgence in the first year of its life, will in 
crease both her difficulties and her anxieties. — Mrs. 
TRIMMER. 


Tue celebrated Dr. Johnson, when near death, requested 
three things of his friend Sir Joshua Reynolds :—first, that 
he would forgive him thirty pounds which he had borrowed 
of him; secondly, that he would read the Bible; and, 
thirdly, that he would never use his pencil on a Sunday. 
Sir Joshua readily acquiesced. 





THE FIELD OF THE WORLD. 


Sow in the morn thy seed, 
At eve hold not thine hand; 

To doubt and fear give thou no heed,— 
Broad-cast it o’er the land. 

Beside all waters sow, 
The highway furrows stock ; 

Drop it where thorns and thistles grow, 
Scatter it on the rock. 

The good, the fruitful, ground, 
Expect not here nor there; 

O’er hill and dale, by plots, ’tis found; 
Go forth, then, everywhere. 

Thou know’st not which may thrive, 
The late or early sown; 

Grace keeps the precious germs alive, 
When and wherever strown. 

And duly shall appear, 
In verdure, beauty, strength, 

The tender blade, the stalk, the ear, 
And the full corn at length. 


Thou canst not toil in vain; 
Cold, heat, and moist, and dry, 
Shall foster and mature the grain, 
For garners in the sky. 
Thence, when the glorious end, 
The day of Gop is come, 
The angel-reapers shall descend, 
And Heaven cry, “ Harvest home!” 
JaMEs MONTGOMERY. 
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DOMESTICATED BIRDS. 


Tue Common Fown 
Is indigenous in forests in India, both on the continent 
and the adjacent islands; but it has been domesticated from 
a very early period of history. Our numerous varieties 
have been produced originally by a mixture of wild and 
of tame species, and latterly by crossing the tame breeds. 
The principal breeds now reared in Britain are, the common 
dunghill, the Dorking, which is the largest, and is much 
prized for the table, but in this respect is surpassed by the 
Poland. The every-day hen ranks as one of the best 
laying kinds. The Bantams are also good in this respect, 
and will hatch the eggs of other birds, as pheasants, ducks, 


which lays freely, but its flesh is coarse. 

By removing the eggs as soon as they are laid, domestic 
fowls will continue, with good feeding and management, to 
produce them for the greatest part of the year. A good hen, 
well tended, will lay upwards of 140 eggs per annum, and 
also rear one or two broods of chickens. The weight of an 
egg varies from two to three ounces, according to the 
variety of the bird. Eggs may be kept sweet for three or 
four months, if the whole surface of the shell be covered 
with grease, to exclude the air entirely from the interior: 
they must be set on end, and packed in close chests, filled 
with straw, or better still, with sawdust. If the bird bé 


| kept from getting at lime, the eggs she lays will not have 





a hard shell, but will be otherwise perfect. 

The time of incubation is three weeks. Hatching of 
eggs by artificial heat is not practised in this country, 
the trouble and expense being greater than the price of 
the birds will compensate for. 

A large proportion of the eggs consumed in England is 
imported from foreign countries, as Denmark, Germany, 
the Netherlands, France: 60,000,000 of eggs per annum 
are furnished by France alone; the other countries supply 
about 4,000,000 more. This may give a vague idea of the 
number actually consumed, but we are not aware of any 
data existing for the calculation. 

Next to the eggs, feathers are the most important produce 
obtained from fowls. These are taken from the bird as 
soon as it is killed, and while warm, in order to preserve 
the elasticity of the quill, which would be lost if the 
plucking were delayed. The infamous practice of plucking 
the living bird is going out of use, along with other bar- 
barous practices of times when even civilized man was 
totally regardless of the feelings of animals, if they came 
in competition with his own selfish wants. 

Feathers are used for stuffing beds, pillows, &c., and for 
forming sundry ornaments of dress and furniture: but 
those for the latter purposes, especially, are obtained from 
a variety of other birds, as the Ostrich, Heron, Swan, 
Peacock, Bird of Paradise, &c. 3,103 ewt. of feathers for 
beds, &c., were imported into Britain in the year 1829. 


Tue Turkey, Guinga-Hen, &c. 


Tue Turkey is now well known to be indigenous in North 
America, where they are black; but domestication has pro- 
duced a change in the tints of the plumage. There are 
but few varieties in this country, the black Norfolk breed 
being that most esteemed. This bird requires more care in 
rearing than the common fowl, but there is nothing parti- 
cular in the management that need be dwelt on. They are 
usually fattened to be eaten at Christmas. The Norfolk 
Turkey has been known to weigh twenty-five or even 
thirty pounds, but fifteen may be the average of the living 
bird, and, when prepared for cooking, about ten or twelve 
pounds. 

The female lays from fifteen to thirty eggs, but usually 
hatches but half: the time of incubation is one month. 

Turkey feathers are used for similar purposes to those of 
the common Fowl, &e. 

The Guinea-Hegn, as its name implies, is a native of 
Africa; but it has been introduced into every part of the 
globe. In habits, treatment, &c., it resembles the other 
gallinaceous birds. Its flesh is said to unite the merits of 
the Turkey and Pheasant; but it does not often appear 
even at the tables of the wealthy, and is rather kept as a 
curiosity than for an article of food. They are bold, restless, 
active birds; their cry being peculiar, and tolerable only by 
association, if even with that aid, 
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AQUATIC BIRDS 
THE Goose 
Is indigenous 1n all northern latitudes, and in its wild state 
is a bird of passage, retiring to the south on the approach 
of severe weather. Like most other animals, domestication 
has changed its habits and the colour of its plumage, which 
is invariably the same in the wild bird. The domestic 
Goose rarely makes use of its wings, and passes the day on 
commons, near pools of water, or else in the farm-yard. 

There are several varieties, but they are not worth enu- 
merating. The greatest numbers are raised in Lincolnshire, 
and annually sent to London to be fattened for market. 
The female breeds twice in a year, and lays from ten to 
fifteen eggs: she sits twenty-five or thirty days. 

The obligations of literature to Geese are generally known 
and admitted; but the unhappy bird purchases this dis- 
tinction at the cost of being tortured twice a year, besides 
the sufferance of the same pain three times more, when 
the feathers alone are taken. It is to be hoped that the 
art of making metallic pens will be so much improved as 
to render this inhuman proceeding unnecessary *. 


Tue Duck 


Is also a native of our islands, as well as the rest of Europe, 
and, like the Googe, has been much changed in the colour 
of the plumage, by cultivation. There are but few varieties ; 
one species recently introduced from America, called the 
Canvas-backed, is said to surpass the old in its flavour. The 
commonest variety has been introduced from France, and 
is hence called the Rhone Duck, it is larger than our indi- 
genous kinds. 

The season of laying begins in February the female is 
very prolific, producing from ten to fifleen eggs succes- 
sively, and sitting for thirty days. Where ducks are reared 
in quantities, it is common to set the eggs under hens to 
hateh. The distress of the nurse on seeing her young 
brood take to the water as soon as they are come out of 
the shell, has been often alluded to in descriptions of 
rural scenery 

The duck is a gross-feeding bird, and will eat a great 
deal of animal food of the rankest kind. The flesh is 
brown, like that of the goose, but not so strong. The 
flavour of the wild-duck is far superior to that of the tame 
bird; and, accordingly, the capture of wild birds is carried 
on in the fenny counties to a great extent, and with great 
ingenuity, as will be described in another place. 


THE PIGEON 


Is too intimately connected with all our ideas of rural life 
to be passed over, though it is rather an object of amuse- 
ment than of profit, notwithstanding the quantity annually 


* We shall have to recur to the subject of pens of all descriptions 
1 a subsequent paper 
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consumed for food. There are three species indigenous in 
Britain, but the common pigeon is the one which is domes- 
ticated, and of which the varieties, produced by the atten- 
tion paid to the breed by fanciers, are numerous. The 
quality of possessing a power of motion far surpassing in 
velocity that of any other animal, was probably the incen 
tive to the improvement and cultivation of this bird. This 
rapid flight is possessed in the highest degree by that 
variety called the Carrier, which can travel at the rate of 
forty miles in an hour for days together. The Pigeon pos- 
sesses a larger crop, in proportion, than most birds ; it feeds 
its young by storing this receptacle full of food, which un- 
dergoes a partial digestion, and is thus rendered more fit 
for the tender stomach of the young bird. One species, 
much prized by the fanciers, has its crop so permanently 
protuberant as to disfigure the bird, and give it a ridiculous, 
conceited, pouting air, which has given rise to the name by 
which it is distinguished. 

The Pigeon in America possesses a fecundity which causes 
an increase of their numbers to an extent which rivals, if 
not surpasses, the hosts of locusts of the East, the herrings 
and mackarel of the deep, and far transcends that of any 
other bird or quadrupedt. Urged by the scarcity of food 
produced by their countless numbers, on the western side of 
the Alleghany mountains, they undertake long migrations 
to new districts. On their journeys they are seen in masses 
high in the air, which for many hours darken the day, and 
which have been computed to contain some thousand mil- 
lions of birds. The devastation committed on whole forests 
by these visitors, are deseribed as equalling that which a 
hurricane would produce; hundreds of acres of dense woods 
are entirely stripped of their verdure, and the branches 
broken down by the weight of the clustering Pigeons, 
while the earth is covered to a depth of several inches with 
their dung. When on their flight, or while roosting, the 
flocks are the constant object of attack both by man and 
other animals; the birds are knocked down from the trees 
by thousands, or suffocated by the fumes of sulphur burnt 
under their roosting-places. Hogs are driven into the 
woods to fatten on the bodies of the slaughtered birds, 
while vultures, hawks, panthers, foxes, bears, and other 
animals of prey, glut themselves on the defenceless prey, 
and yet there appears no diminution in their numbers. 

Pigeons appear to possess the vital energy in a remark- 
able degree. The temperature of their blood is higher than 
that of most other birds, and their passions are violent; of 
their muscular power, their velocity of: flight is a sufficient 
proof. One other fact relating to Pigeons is deserving of 
mention. The dung of these birds is the most powerful of 
all animal manures, stimulating vegetation in a remarkable 
degree; so much so, indeed, as to render it necessary 
always to mix it with some other substance before it is 
applied to the land. 


+ See also page 15 of the present Volume. 
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